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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XIV DECEMBER I94I NUMBER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


An Exploratory Group 


SMALL body of Institute members has been constituted to 
consider possible developments in adult education after the war. 

This group was nominated at a luncheon held on September 17th at 
the Connaught Rooms. Viscount Sankey, who presided at the 
luncheon, described the aim of the Institute’s new move in these 
words: ‘All of us are connected, in some way or other, with the great 
Adult Education movement, but we attend here to-day not as repre- 
sentatives of the organizations to which we belong but as men and 
women with a deep concern for the future of adult education after 
this war. Our purpose is to consider, in an informal and friendly 
atmosphere, a few leading ideas about adult education—not in order 
to send deputations to the Board of Education or to start a crusade 
in the columns of The Times, but simply to clear our own minds, 
and in particular to get us thinking as closely as we can about the 
changes of direction and of administration which adult education, like 
nearly everything else, will need when the world is once more at 


peace. 
The Group consists of A. C. Cameron, H. G. Wells, G. Peverett, 


W. O. Lester Smith, E. Green, Barbara Wootton, Col. White, V.C., 
James Dudley, A. Creech Jones, Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, P. R. 
Morris and W. E. Williams. 
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The Institute luncheon was attended by sixty guests, including 
many notabilities from the Board of Education, the Universities, the 
L.E.A.’s, the Voluntary Bodies, the B.B.C., the Services and the 
Press. The principal speakers were Sir Richard Livingstone and Dr. 
F. H. Spencer. Lord Sankey’s tribute to Dr. Spencer, heartily cheered 
by the company, included the following passage: ‘He has given 
fifty-odd years of his life to the most arduous practice of education. 
Throughout that time, even when he occupied such positions as that 
of Chief Inspector for Education to the L.C.C., he has never once 
parted with the right to speak his mind freely; and education in this 
country has never had a more informed, shrewd and fearless advocate. 
The world of education is not a world in which glittering prizes 
abound, but it may be some small satisfaction to Dr. Spencer to 
know that here to-day some sixty of the most responsible of his 
colleagues hail him as a man who has done as much as anyone in this 
country to bring home, both to our rulers and to our citizens, the 
belief that a good educational system is the only sure foundation of 
national prosperity and happiness.’ 


A Wider Scope 

Under the benevolent encouragement of C.E.M.A. the Institute has 
recently extended the scope of its ‘Art for the People’ Scheme. Since 
C.E.M.A. was created, under the joint auspices of the Board of 
Education and the Pilgrim Trust, the Institute has been C.E.M.A.’s 
sole agency in providing art exhibitions in the smaller towns of 
England, and its achievement, in terms of exhibitions produced, has 
managed to exceed its estimate. The enthusiastic and indefatigable 
staff of the Institute’s Art Section, led by Miss Katharine Chick, have 
not only overcome the delays and difficulties of war-time but have 
frequently been able to do more than they had promised. 

During the first four years of its existence ‘Art for the People’ 
provided exhibitions of paintings and drawings, supplemented by 
a large touring service of reproductions. During the last year 
however, it has branched out into such wider interpretations and 
activities as:— 

(a) Exhibitions of Town Planning, of which ‘Living in Cities’ 
has been the most striking and immediate success. 
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(6) Exhibitions in the Canteens and Hostels of Munitions 

Factories. 

(c) A Circulating service of pictures for Army Camps and Army 

Study Centres. 

A similar extension of scope and appeal is evident in the other two 
departments of C.E.M.A.—concerts and drama—and it is literally 
true to say that hundreds of thousands of people, who would never 
otherwise have had an experience of these serious pleasures, have 
come across them for the first time. And, what is more, are asking 
for a larger ration month by month. 


Current Affairs in the Army 
The Army experiment of giving men instruction, in training-time, 
on Current Affairs is now three months old. During that period it 
has taken root in at least half the Units, although the soil includes 
a good deal of stony ground. The points about this scheme which 
need particular emphasis are that it should have been launched at all, 
and that the initiative should have come from the War Office. 

Meanwhile much has been done to mitigate the inherent imper- 
fections of the scheme. Many thousands of Regimental Officers have 
been given a week-end course on teaching method, and have learned 
enough, at least, to give them a line of approach and a background of 
Gonfidence. This training-in method has been the characteristic 
contribution to the scheme of the Adult Education movement. 
The Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. Forces 
has recommended to its Regional Committees ‘full aid for A.B.C.A.’, 
and several of these Committees have already held a continuous 
series of such short courses. In some areas, the Adult Education 
movement has assisted A.B.C.A. by the formation of Inquiry Bureaux 
and Current Affairs Brains Trusts. Altogether A.B.C.A. has been 
given ‘a fair wind’ by the movement; and, in its turn, A.B.C.A. is 
doing its best to implant in Units that principle of balanced con- 
troversy and free discussion which is the basis of all effective adult 
education. 

Many A.B.C.A. auxiliary services are now operating or on the 
way. For example visual aids are now being supplied, in the form (to 
begin with) of some hundreds of photographic exhibitions of History, 
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International Affairs, Planning, etc. In collaboration with the Direc- 
torate of Army Kinematography a service of Current Affairs films is 
being organized which will include many films specially printed for 
A.B.C.A. from sources not hitherto available to the Army. 

Another need which is about to be met is the provision to Units 
of a Current Affairs Reference Library which will be an incentive to 
further background study of the themes which are being discussed 
in the Unit week by week. 

There are signs that A.B.C.A. may spread to the other two services. 
A.B.C.A.’s bulletins are already being supplied to most of H.M. 
Ships and to many R.A.F. Stations, and it is possible that this step 
will be followed by others. Civil Defence authorities are giving con- 
sideration to the A.B.C.A. method; and one way and another it looks 
as if this experiment in education for citizenship will prove a valuable 
war-time innovation. 


Army Study Centres 

Some account has been given in previous issues of the Institute’s 
efforts to encourage in the Army the provision of places where men 
could find the atmosphere and the equipment to continue their 
cultural interests—in private study, music and the arts. The idea has 
caught on, and the modest sum which the Institute was able to spend 
on ‘demonstration models’ of the idea has attracted more substantial 
aid from the War Office. A further Pilgrim Trust grant to the Institute 
for this purpose is to be spent particularly on encouraging A.T.S. 
participation in the idea. The next issue of the Journal will contain 
a report on this experiment. 
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Residential Adult Education in Britain 
JAMES DUDLEY 


5 widespread interest aroused by Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
book, ‘The Future Education,’ in which he advocates the 
extension throughout the country of residential centres of Adult 
Education after the pattern of the Danish Folk High Schools, makes it 
opportune to consider what has already been attempted in this direc- 
tion and what are the problems which have emerged as a result of the 
experience already gained. 

In 1939, at the outset of the present war, there were nine residential 
colleges for the education of working people in Great Britain, with a 
total student population in any year of not much more than 300. Of 
these colleges two accept men students only, one only women, and 
the remainder are co-educational, though, with one exception, men 
have always been in a large majority. The earliest college to be 
founded was Ruskin College, Oxford, in 1899, and the latest, New- 
battle Abbey College, Scotland, in 1937. 

Though it might be expected that such colleges would have arisen 
either as part of the activities of the Extra-mural work of the Universi- 
ties, or as the provision of a voluntary organisation such as the 
Workers’ Educational Association for its selected students, or through 
the regional co-operation of Local Education Authorities as a part of 
their educational schemes; each of the colleges, in fact, owes its founda- 
tion to special circumstances peculiar to itself. 

Two of them, Coleg Harlech and Newbattle Abbey College, may 
be regarded as the expression of national educational movements in 
Wales and Scotland; two, Woodbrooke, in Birmingham, and the 
Catholic Workers’ College, Oxford, have a primarily religious founda- 
tion; two, Fircroft and Avoncroft, in the Birmingham district, were 
the result of private benefactions due to the inspiration of the Danish 
Folk High Schools; Ruskin College, Oxford, has been principally 
associated with the Trade Union Movement; the Co-operative College, 
Manchester, with the Co-operative Movement; and Hillcroft, Surbiton, 
with the Y.W.C.A. 

Whilst the main objective of all the colleges may be said to be the 
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study of what may be called the humanities, Avoncroft and the Co- 
operative College are semi-vocational, the first for farm workers and 
the second for workers in the Co-operative movement; and in most of 
the others, a certain number, at any rate, of the students hope to equip 
themselves for work in adult education or in some branch of the 
social services. All, however, give a central place in their curricula to 
Literature, History and Economics, though some lay special emphasis 
on particular aspects of these subjects—religious, industrial, national 
or co-operative. Only one college gives much place to Natural 
Science and is equipped with a laboratory for practical work. 

The qualification for admission to a college course is usually a 
satisfactory record of attendance and work at Tutorial or similar classes. 
Though formal written examinations are not held, essays, the recom- 
mendation of a tutor and private interviews with the Principal of the 
college are made use of as means of selection, and these methods, with 
men and women who have not been accustomed to written examina- 
tions, have proved in practice to be more satisfactory than might be 
expected by those accustomed to the normal examination system. 

At most of the colleges the course is planned to run for nine months 
though, in the case of Ruskin College, suitable students are allowed 
to follow a two-year course and to enter for the University diploma in 
Economics and Political Science. 

The students are drawn almost entirely from the ranks of manual 
and lower paid clerical workers. As it is difficult for men and women 
with family obligations to enter on a residential college course, they 
are, with few exceptions, unmarried, their average age being about 
twenty-five years. 

Although fees, in order to have any correspondence with real costs, 
are necessarily higher than the working class student can afford, it is 
almost always possible, by means of scholarships or grants, to ensure 
that suitable candidates are not prevented by lack of funds from 
entering the college. 

The controlling committees of.the colleges differ in composition, 
as would be expected from the individual character and origin of each 
foundation, though they usually contain representatives of statutory 
and voluntary bodies concerned with adult education, e.g., the Extra- 
mural departments of Universities, Local Education Authorities, 
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W.E.A., the Trade Union, Adult School and Co-operative Move- 
ments, etc. The educational qualifications, experience and training of 
members of the staffs correspond with those of tutors in the higher 
branches of non-residential adult educational organisations. 

The financial basis of administration again differs considerably from 
college to college. Certain sources of income are, however, common 
to almost all. Student per capita grants of £28 per annum from the 
Board of Education; grants, varying widely in amount, made to 
students by their own Local Authorities; scholarships and grants from 
voluntary organizations and Trade Unions; contributions to fees by 
the students themselves; private subscriptions and donations: cover 
most of these sources. Although no common figure has been worked 
out for the average cost per student in the colleges as a whole, it would 
be safe to say that this is not less than {100 per annum and probably 
nearer £120. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the origin, purpose and organization 
of the existing institutions for residential adult education; inadequate 
to those who are not familiar with them and unsatisfactory to those 
who are, but perhaps sufficient as a basis for a preliminary con- 
sideration of the problems which will arise if any further extension of 
this type of educational work is contemplated. 

The most obvious of these problems is, perhaps, that of co-ordina- 
tidn. This, naturally, only became apparent as the number of colleges 
increased. Each was at first experimental in its own field and was 
largely unconcerned with what was being done by others. Latterly, - 
however, they have been drawn together by the setting up of a Joint 
Committee for Residential Adult Education, on which the colleges and 
the organisations providing scholarships and grants are represented, 
and of a second committee, the Colleges Group of the Educational 
Settlements Association, composed of the Principals of the colleges , 
affiliated to that Association. These two committees have filled a useful 
place in co-ordinating some of the minor internal details of their work 
and in propaganda. But, so far, there has been no attempt to bring 
together the governing bodies of all the colleges for the consideration 
of the major problems of 

(1) the more exact definition of the objective of this form of adult 

education as a whole; 
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(2) the function of each college in relation to the others; 

(3) the right relationship of colleges to statutory authorities and to 

the Universities; 

(4) the right relationship between residential and non-residential 

organisations for adult education; 

(5) the problems of staff recruitment, training, remuneration, 

interchange and security; 

(6) the establishment of financial security and permanence of the 

colleges themselves. 

Until this has been done, and until some satisfactory solution of 
these problems has been arrived at, the wider extension of this form of 
adult education will be difficult, and the work of the existing colleges 
will be less effective than it should be. 

It may be useful to elaborate the above points for the sake of clarity. 
(1) Is residential college education to be open to all who reach an 

, agreed standard in a preliminary test, irrespective of the after 

career they wish to follow; or should it be regarded and planned 
as a training for leadership in adult educational work or in some 
form of social service? In either case, what kind of curriculum and 
of college organisation are best suited to the end in view? What 
are the special advantages of residence and how can these best be 
promoted? 

Is there a place for definite vocational training in colleges of this 
type, bearing in mind that there are already excellent purely 
vocational Technical Institutes in existence? Can an all-round 
cultural education be based on and developed out of a vocational 
interest; and if so how? 

(2) Arising out of (1), should colleges vary in and be graded accord- 
ing to function, and should students be allocated to one or other 
college according to the kind of course desired; or should the 
education provided at all be more uniform, and should each then 
serve a particular area of the country so as to avoid competition? 

(3) Most of the colleges are recognised and aided by the Board of 
Education and are subject to its inspection. They have no direct 
relationship, however, with Local Authorities, and do not come 
within any scheme of adult education for which these authorities 
are responsible; although, as has been mentioned, individual 
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students receive grants from Local Authorities in respect of their 
college fees. 

Ought the present colleges, and any future extension of their 
number, to be brought more closely into the national educational 
system and, if so, on what basis? Or, 


(4) is it more desirable that they should retain their independence as_. 


voluntary organisations, and, in that case, should they find their 
natural affinities with other voluntary organisations for adult 
education and seek closer links with them? (One difficulty here, of 
course, is that these voluntary organizations are themselves unco- 
ordinated.) 

And, further, what should be the relationship of the colleges 
with the Extra-mural Departments of the Universities, which 
themselves offer facilities for working people to take residential 
courses? 


(5) At present, the members of staffs of the existing colleges are out- 


side the main stream of adult education, with no agreed salary or 
superannuation scheme common to all the colleges; and no scheme 
for transference or interchange of staff with other colleges or other 
forms of adult education. These conditions foster a sense of in- 
security and do not provide the best environment for mental 
stimulation. 


(® The previous point raises the larger problem of the financial basis 


of the colleges. In some, at least, of them, if not in all, this is 
insecure and impermanent, depending as it does very largely on 
private donations and subscriptions. It is to be hoped that such 
support will continue, but it does not provide a basis on which 
a permanent and wide extension of residential adult education can 
be built. Can any adequate basis be found other than some form 
of State aid? Which raises again the whole question of the proper 
seat of administrative responsibility. 

The above points are expressed as queries because they have never 


been considered by the governing bodies of the colleges in conference 
together. There is, therefore, no considered opinion about them, 
though there is, by this time, a large amount of accumulated experience 
on which to draw, and which should be useful in any such con- 
sideration. 
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When these problems are considered, others will naturally arise out 
of them. The present nine months duration of the courses is a com- 
promise between what is in many respects desirable for some, at any 
rate, of the students—a two or three year course—and what is 
practicable for working men and women who have to earn their 
living. The fact, too, that it is almost impossible for married people, 
particularly if they have families, to leave home and occupation for 
even a period of nine months, limits the usefulness of the colleges to a 
very narrow period of life. It will be necessary to consider whether 
this could be overcome by a system of short, holiday courses. 

Then the interest and help of employers will have to be enlisted so 
as to allow employees to take leave of absence from work in order to 
attend the courses. And much more effective means of propaganda 
among the workers will have to be devised. 

Again, the optimum size of the colleges has never received much 
consideration, probably because they have never yet been over- 
whelmed by the pressure of good applicants for admission. Here, 
function will have to be weighed against per capita costs. It is possible 
that the numbers in each of the existing colleges are too low; but in 
these days of mass organisation, the danger of judging efficiency by 
financial standards alone will have to be watched. 

Finally, it would be a mistake to consider the question of the future 
of residential working-peoples’ colleges apart from the future of adult 
education as a whole. Existing organizations arose as particular aspects 
of the need for education came into prominence, and they have done 
good work within the limits of their own fields. But there is a lack of 
coherence and a limitation of outlook in the adult education move- 
ment which need to be tackled before the problems of the future can be 
satisfactorily solved. Residential education will certainly have a larger 
part to play in the whole scheme than it has so far had. But it can only 
be one of many diversified forms of an adult education much wider in 
scope and content than we have hitherto contemplated. The breaking 
up, during the past two years, of our social stratification as a result of 
the evacuation schemes has revealed what a vast proportion of the 
population exists below the intellectual poverty line. And, as in the 
case of physical poverty, it is more important for the future welfare of 
the community and for the building of a true democracy that those 
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below the poverty line shall be raised above it, than that those already 
above it shall be raised still higher; though the adult education move- 
ment should provide for all stages, both higher and lower. 

It would be unfair to the existing residential colleges, as well as un- 
gracious, to conclude an article largely devoted to the problems they 
have not yet solved without a due recognition of the work they have 
already accomplished. They have been pioneers in a new field of adult 
education in this country which, however it may need modification in 
the light of the experience they themselves have provided, has surely 
come to stay. The answers to a questionnaire issued to old students of 
the colleges show an overwhelming appreciation of what they believe 
they have gained from their educational opportunities in residence. 
And, after all, they are the people most intimately concerned and whose 
views must be given a prominent place in any total estimate of the 
value of this form of adult education. 


The Danish High School Myth 
HENRY MORRIS 


URING the twenty years after the Great War there was a great 

deal of loose talk about the relevance of the Danish High School 
t&® Adult Education in England, and in particular to rural education, 
and now again, mainly through Sir Richard Livingstone’s generous 
references, the Danish High School is being put forward as a model 
for imitation in England. Let me ask and answer two questions. First, 
does the Danish High School indicate any of the methods by which we 
can provide the right kind of education and social life for the English 
countryside? My answer is absolutely no. Second, has the Danish 
High School any relevance to the problems of adult education gener- 
ally in England, and in particular to those of the town and cities of 
England? My answer is absolutely no. I am not sure how the myth 
about the Danish High Schools grew up in England. It is partly due, 
perhaps, to the tendency to romanticise about another people’s 
institutions, and especially about places other than the one we are 
living in. In Birmingham people sigh to be in Samarkand; in 
Samarkand they sigh no less deeply to be in Birmingham. 
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Let me first quote an authority. In 1924 the Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigatior consisting of Sir William Ashley, Professor W. G. S. 
Adams (the present Warden of All Souls), and Professor D. H. 
Macgregor, published their Final Report on Agriculture in England. 
One of the appendices contains an article on Denmark by Sir William 
Ashley, who is still famous as an economic historian, and this article 
contains a section entitled “The Danish People’s High Schools.’ Ashley 
says: “The Danish People’s High Schools—the most characteristic 
product of Denmark—have justly obtained warm praise from all 
observers. But their real character is often misunderstood.’ There were 
(in 1924) some 6o institutions privately founded and managed, and 
until recent years unassisted by the State. Their object is ‘the eleva- 
tion of the peasant class.’ “To these come for a winter session of five 
months between three and five thousand young men, and for a sum- 
mer session of three months an equal number of young women, almost 
entirely from the peasant class.’ The ‘great majority of the People’s 
High Schools abide by the original principle of the movement, to teach 
no technical subject—even agricultural. What then do they teach? 
In their announcements almost exclusive stress is laid on the value of 
instruction in Danish and World History, Danish and World Litera- 
ture. There are no examinations or text books: reliance is placed 
almost entirely on “the living word,” in lecture and in question and 
answer.’ Ashley proceeds: “The ideal is a noble one; and it is relieved 
from much of the unreality which would be apt to cling to an English 
attempt tof a like nature, by the other part of their teaching. For, in 
truth, to an English observer quite half their work seems to consist in the 
effort to repair what we should regard as the defects of their elementary 
education. 

‘For their pupils have all left school at 14; and while there they have 
spent in school only about three-fifths of the time an English boy or 
girl would have been required to be there. When after a few years— 
none are admitted under 18, and many are much older—they come to 
the People’s High School, they have forgotten much of what they had 
been taught; and in fact most of them have to give a great deal of their 
time to quite elementary education—writing, composition, arithmetic, etc. 
It is this elementary education that is the immediately appreciable element 
in the People’s High School system. Then the common meals, the 
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singing and gymnastics, which between them take up quite a large part 
of each day, are healthy for mind and body and give opportunities for 
forming friendships. And the one or two set lectures a day from the 
Director, on World History or the great poets—lectures which are 
necessarily of a very popular character—come as a real mental stimu- 
lus to some and as a pleasant entertainment to most of the rest.’ . . . 

‘It will be seen that the educational policy at the back of it all is 
fundamentally different from the policy we have been following in 
England. Our policy has been to keep children pretty continuously at 
school till 14; then to enable them to prolong their education in con- 
tinuation schools from 14 to 16, and eventually, to 18—and then, 
except for the fortunate few, for education to cease. The Danish 
policy is, first, to combine schooling with assistance on the farm until 
14. This is not apologised for; it is confidently justified on the ground 
that the children are not being exploited in the interest of employers or 
even of their parents: they are themselves going to be independent 
peasants by-and-by, and they are learning the rudiments of their life 
work in the best possible way. The Danish policy, secondly, is to leave 
an interval of some years before schooling is resumed. To the question 
whether they would not like to fill up ‘the gap,’ the People’s High 
School leaders commonly reply that they do not want to fill it up. 
They prefer that the young boy would get some experience of life 
first, and come to the High School when he is beginning to think for 
himself.’ 

It is probable that in Denmark itself the High School has outlived 
its function. ‘.. . it must be confessed, too, that there are friends of the 
People’s High Schools who are inclined to think that their best days 
are over.... But they are not now so much needed. And if to-day 
Danish peasants are commonly happy in their life, however hard they 
may work, it is largely to the High Schools that this is due.’ Ashley 
makes it clear that the High School could never have come into being 
without the existence of a peasantry remaining on the soil. “The 
creation of a new peasant class in England, after it has been almost 
completely removed from the soil, would be an infinitely more 
difficult task.’ 

The facts about the Danish High School are clear. One of its main 
objects is to make good the deficiencies of a (to us, inadequate) 
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part-time elementary education and to prevent young people from 
forgetting how to read, write and count. It is residential, non-local 
and seasonal, and thus, even in Demark, touches only a proportion of 
young country people. 

The atmosphere of a High School is very elementary and it cannot 
begin to compare with the standard of the work done, for instance, at 
an English residential college in this country, like Avoncroft. 

The truth is that rural life and adult education both in this country 
and in every country require in the first place a /ocal institution which 
will affect the life of the rural community as it is lived from day to day. 
Each rural region, whether the centre is a small country town or a 
large village, must have its community institution which is the home 
of adult education, recreation and corporate life. Such a rural region 
must be our cultural and social unit; and on its adoption depends the 
renascence of the small country and market towns of England, of 
which there are hundreds. We all agree, I think, that it is not only 
desirable, but necessary, that the number of residential adult education 
colleges and settlements should be increased. Let us by all means have 
one hundred, two hundred, or more, but in this matter the Danish 
High Schools have little or nothing to teach us, least of all in the stan- 
dard, quality and scope of the work attempted. 

As to the big towns and cities, even a large number of residential 
settlements would not solve the problems of urban adult educa- 
tion and social life. The city itself must be made the forum of 
community life. A tremendous amount can be done within the existing 
framework of towns and cities, lamentably inefficient and unplanned 
as they are. But human culture all over the world requires the re- 
planning of the city from the very beginning; and as I have been saying 
incessantly for the last twenty years, the ultimate object of all com- 
munity planning is cultural and social. If this means that we must have 
new cities, then I agree and the sooner we have them the better. To 
provide residential hostels in the countryside, to which a minority may 
escape at infrequent intervals from the squalor and frustration of the 
contemporary town, does not begin to deal with the cultural needs of 
modern communities. 


i, 


Miller's, Lewes 


* HE gallery is called ‘Miller’s’ because the house of which it 
was once the stable is so-called; and che house is called Miller’s 
because it belonged to a miller: they are as simple as that in Sussex. 
The gallery, which is small, sympathetic and well lit, is designed for 
the exhibition of pictures; but the two ladies who created and 
inspire the enterprise have further and by no means unrealizable 
aims. Already they are organizing concerts of chamber music. 
Drama and dancing are to follow. In fact, it is hoped to make of 
Miller’s a home of the arts in Sussex; and not only a home but a 
hearth, radiating warmth and light. First and foremost, however, 
Miller’s will be a picture-gallery; and since, before the war, amateurs 
from all over the country, from all over the world for that matter, 
were in the habit of going to Lewes to hear music, I see no reason 
why they should not get into a way of going there to see painting. 
Miller’s is to become a centre of regional art: that is what the 
promoters intend and we must hope. Already before the war art ) 
stood in need of decentralization. Between 1910 and 1940 the French 
school was ruined almost by being turned into the cosmopolitan 
school of Paris, the university; and the Post-Impressionist move- 
ment which promised to equal the Impressionist fizzled out in a 
* splutter of smart imitations of one or two reigning masters by able 
practitioners from every corner of Europe and America—to say 
nothing of India and Japan. If only these, after studying in Paris, 
had returned to their homes, there to seek regional inspiration, 
expressing themselves in the manner to which they were born, 
how much better might painting have fared in the years between 
the wars. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, after the 
reign of Lebrun, painting was in some danger of being stifled by 
the school of Rome. Fortunately, a new generation of Frenchmen 
decided to stay at home; and, instead of Romanized frogs we got } 
Watteau, Chardin, Perronneau. In the ‘nineteen-thirties’ young 
English painters seem to have felt much as these, with the result that, 
just before the war, young English painting was at least a match 
for young Parisian—no extravagant compliment to be sure. If 
painting is to survive after the war, the process must go further. 
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Perhaps in a country so small as Britain, and in modern conditions, 
decentralization is past praying for. Pray for it we must, however, 
if we can for art; that is, if we happen to believe in the efficacy of 
prayer. For we need schools, not only of the Euston Road and 
Chelsea, but of Edinburgh and Manchester, Norwich and Bristol, 
Exeter and Lewes. 

Lewes has already produced a notable school of painting. From 
the Cluniac priory, founded in the eleventh century, emanated the 
spirit and skill which decorated the Sussex churches; and, if it may 
claim the artist who painted the Madonna in the Bishop’s Palace at 
Chichester, Lewes can claim one of the best pictures ever painted 
in this country. A beautiful and ancient city, possessed of great 
traditions, she might well lead the way in developing a regional art. 
To such a development exhibitions of this sort are essential. They 
fire local talent by showing people—young people especially—what 
is being done to-day; and they must be followed by exhibitions to 
show what has been done in the past. Above all, they should con- 
vince the inhabitants of provincial towns that art is not something 
that lives apart in Florence, Rome and Paris, in the National Gallery 
and Bond Street; but that it is a necessary part of life, which takes its 
place, just as races and flower shows do, in the civilization of the 
district.” 

This description of the aims and origin of Miller’s in Lewes was 
written by Mr. Clive Bell, and is from an article published in the New 
Statesman of July 19th. THE EDITOR has kindly allowedit tobereprinted. 

The occasion was the opening exhibition of modern pictures. Since 
its recent foundation Miller’s has made it abundantly clear that such a 
centre was much needed in Lewes. The membership for which the 
annual subscription is 15., is already over 400. It entitles subscribers to 
receive all information about exhibitions and concerts arranged by 
Miller’s. 

The desire expressed for more modern pictures and for more good 
music is almost overwhelming and comes from people of all ages and 
occupations. The second ‘exhibition held in Miller’s Gallery dealt 
with the History of Lewes and was visited by 1,820 people. It was 
organized with great care and besides being informative was charm- 
ingly arranged and full of objects of more than local interest. Some 
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really beautiful medieval painted tiles from the ruins of Lewes Priory 
were lent by the Museum and an interesting stone head of the thirteenth 
century, from the same Priory was lent by Mr. Dicker. It was found 
at the bottom of a stream. The Duke of Richmond and the Corporation 
of Worthing lent two Jacobean pictures, the first the Court of Wards 
and Liveries and the second a curious and fascinating portrait of 
Thomas Sackville, the rst Earl of Dorset. These pictures have led to a 
great desire among visitors to know more of English Painting and the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and Mr. John Steegmann 
has promised to talk on the subject with lantern illustrations in 
December. 

It is satisfactory that people should want to know more about the 
objects and pictures shown, and should be able to ask for the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Here is no sense of giving what is not appreciated. 
On 16th January, the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Bell, has promised to 
open an exhibition of modern sculpture showing works by Rodin, 
Degas, Maillol, Renoir, Gimpnd, Epstein, Dobson, Henry 
Moore, Caroline Lucas, Zadkine, Skeaping, Abbo, etc., and a lecture 
illustrated with lantern slides on Modern sculpture will be given, a 
short time before the exhibition opens, by Mr. R. H. Wilenski. 

I think one can say that the Music arranged by Miller’s has been 
equally appreciated. No entrance fee is charged but a silver collection 
collection is made at the performance. The Hirsch quartet gave a very 
successful concert in the picture gallery on August 24th and the 
gallery was again filled to hear a concert of Elizabethan choral music 
given by a vocal quartet on October 25th. On October 18th Miller’s 
was able to organize, thanks to the enthusiastic good work of Mr. 
Christie, a concert at Glyndebourne. For the first time since the war, 
the Opera House was opened to the public, for a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music given by the Dartington Hall Players and Singers. 
The music and the performance were both first rate and the enthusiasm 
of the packed opera house was remarkable. Special omnibuses had been 
chartered to bring people in and out of Lewes and some people had 
walked from villages five miles distant. 

It is very much to be desired, that with less opportunity for travel 
which results from the War, other people may be able to start similar 
work in various parts of the country. One thing I would point out to 
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those who may contemplate doing likewise; Mrs. Byng Stamper and 
her sister Miss Lucas do their work without the help of any Com- 
mittee whatever. No doubt they ask advice of those from whom they 
wish it, but there results no compromise, arising from a too great 
variety of taste or ideas. For good or for ill, on questions of Art, 
therefore, Miller’s glories in the unhampered expression of its own 
beliefs. 

D. G. 


Public Libraries in War-time 
LEYTON 


HE Board of Education Memorandum, No. 242, 16th August, 

1940, circulated to all public library authorities, urged the 
maintenance and, where necessary, the extension of the service, and, 
indeed, suggested certain activities additional to book supply as 
coming within the proper interpretation of the functions of a library. 
This memorandum had been preceded in its rounds, in January, 1940, 
by a letter signed by the Archbishop of York, the Poet Laureate and 
others, appealing for the maintenance of libraries. Librarians fondly 
and mistakenly imagined that at last powerful opinion, official and 
unofficial, recognised the value of the public library in modern social 
living, for within a few months of the Board’s memorandum the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service withdrew librarians as a class 
from the Schedule of Reserved Occupations. These facts must be 
stated in fairness to that growing body of public librarians and 
library authorities which had been prepared to interpret their function 
in the widest possible terms of the Board’s memorandum. The 
capacity of the service to function in the way the Board suggested 
was further hindered by the withdrawal, partially or completely, of 
many chief librarians to work on Civil Defence, Rationing, Evacua- 
tion, etc., and it is obvious that, with the best will in the world, the 
immediate future means not extension but curtailment of service, and 
those authorities which succeeded in carrying into effect the Board’s 
suggestions, either wholly or in part, will sooner or later be forced by 
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loss of trained staff to give up the struggle and devote the whole of 
their energies to keeping some limited form of book supply in opera- 
tion. Many librarians had interpreted the Board’s memorandum as an 
intelligent official understanding of the part their services could play 
in the effective prosecution of a national war effort. The memorandum 
and all that it could have meant have reached by now the pigeon-holes 
of the blessed and forgotten. 

The Leyton Public Library was in a fortunate position when war 
began, for it had a committee whose policy was broad and enlightened; 
a modern library building with all necessary accommodation and fully 
equipped with all essential material for accomplishing the Board’s 
suggestions. The following is a brief record of the war-time activities 
of the service: 

The Play. The Play-reading Group which commenced in January, 
1936, as a result of a B.B.C. Discussion Group on Galsworthy’s plays 
and had a pre-war average attendance of 57, restarted in January, 1940, 
and closed down in July when the attendance was 47. This group has 
an extraordinary vitality and refuses to be blitzed out of existence, 
for it began again in June this year and still flourishes with a week-day 
average of 38 and a winter Sunday afternoon average of 11. On 6th 
June this year the Institute lent the Wharf Players for a performance 
of Philip Jordan’s ‘Love’s Leap.’ This light modern comedy was 
greatly appreciated by an audience of 140. A week later Miss Lorna 
Davis gave an excellent glove puppet show to some 70 persons. 

Art. For some years this authority has been a member of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, and through this membership was 
fortunate enough to secure the second war-time show of the ‘Art for 
the People: Loan Exhibition of Modern Paintings’ in February and 
March, 1940. The success of this exhibition was beyond all expectations, 
for over 10,000 people came to it in five weeks, and the five lectures 
attracted audiences of 250. It proved quite conclusively that even in 
an East London evacuation area there was a deep need for this type 
and standard of intellectual and emotional refreshment and recreation. 
This was followed in November, 1940, in the middle of a period of 
concentrated bombing, by a fortnight’s show of the Institute’s exhibi- 
tion of ‘Autographic Prints’, with a recorded attendance of some 600 
persons. In June, 1941, we had the ‘Living in Cities’ Exhibition for a 
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fortnight and the local Trades Council expressed its official apprecia- 
tion of this excellent and topical demonstration. At the moment of 
of writing (24th November, 1941) the ‘British Chronicle’ Exhibition 
of Water Colours is attracting many visitors to the lecture hall. 
Through the courtesy of the Director of Education many parties of 
school children have been shown round the exhibitions. 

Music. Early in 1940 the generosity of the Warden of Toynbee Hall 
enabled us to present a series of seven concerts of high-class music. 
The average attendance was 180 and the total attendance approximately 
1,300. During the summer and autumn of this year and, as a result of 
the success of the foregoing series, C.E.M.A. has given us seven music 
programmes of a very high standard. The average attendance was 130. 
In response to many requests and with the help of a surprising number 
of recorded music-lovers, a series of gramophone recitals was begun in 
June this year. Patronage of the eleven recitals to date has varied from 
180 to 25, but the enthusiasts who come along regularly number 
approximately 50. 

The Film. In February, March and April this year the Library Film 
Unit was employed in showing the M.O.I. films to the personnel of 
Civil Defence Depots, F.A. Posts and Control Centre. Lack of staff 
compelled this work to be abandoned, though the unit is now being 
used for training-films for the local Home Guard Battalions. 
Epidiascopic Lantern. This is being used in Civil Defence training 
and for the local Information Committee’s lectures in tunnel shelters. 
Citizens’ Advice Bureau. In May, 1940, a Citizens’ Advice and Red Cross 
Message Bureau was commenced at the Central Reference Library in 
conjunction with the London Council of Social Service. The Bureau 
was placed in charge of the Senior Reference Librarian, and the value 
of having in command a trained user of reference books, with an ex- 
pert knowledge of sources of information and intimate contact with 
the machinery of local government, was soon apparent and to date 
some 8,000 visitors have made over 9,000 enquiries. 

Book Supply. The service still issues approximately two-thirds 
(615,000) of pre-war total of books; maintains the Schools’ Circulat- 
ing Library to home schools and has sent thousands of volumes to 
evacuated school parties, camp schools, and to teachers in the recep- 
tion areas, both for class and personal use, and changed them at 
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regular intervals. Through the generosity of the Editor of the ‘Pen- 


guins’ some 1,200 volumes of that admirable series have been distrib- 
uted to Civil Defence depots, F.A. posts, and A.F.S. stations, in the 
Borough. 

Leyton is an East London working-class dormitory. It is also an 
evacuation area which has received more than its fair share of atten- 
tion from the Luftwaffe. Its inhabitants are fully occupied with many 
war-time duties and responsibilities, which bitter experience has 
taught them not to neglect. They ought to have no time or interest for 
such ‘high falutin’ nonsense’ as good books, good music and fine art. 
And yet if the above record proves anything it proves beyond all 
doubt that they have the time; that they feel the need, and given 
reasonable opportunities of satisfying that need will take a fair 
advantage of them. For most of those opportunities up to the present 
they are indebted to the British Institute of Adult Education, C.E.M.A., 
Toynbee Hall, and a courageous Library Committee. 

Incidentally the staff now totals 17 as compared with the pre- 
war 31. Fifteen members are in H.M. Forces, and two have left on 
marriage. 

EDWARD SYDNEY, M.C., F.L.A. 


Manchester 


ESPITE the dislocations due to enemy action, and despite the 

fact that many of the libraries’ best readers are now either away 
from the City, serving in H.M. Forces, or have been evacuated, as in 
the case of children, the home-reading issues last year show an in- 
crease over the previous year’s total of 210,081, excluding the books 
issued through units of H.M. Forces and the Civil Defence Services. 
Most of this increase is in the use of the Junior Libraries. 

Early in the period under review the Board of Education issued a 
Memorandum emphasising the need of a good library service, especi- 
ally to industrial workers, and the importance of an abundant supply 
of recreational reading for them and all concerned in the war effort. 

‘The Public Libraries’ (said the Board) ‘afford recreation and 
instruction to vast numbers of readers and when the longer hours of 
darkness come and the possibilities of outdoor recreation are less, 
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increasing numbers will find in books a relief from the strain of war 

work and war conditions. 

‘Nor is the service which the Public Libraries can render confined 
to the supply of books. The library is often, and might still more 
generally become, a centre for the organisation of Study Circles, 
Listening Groups, Play Reading Circles, and similar activities. It is 
hoped, therefore, that all authorities in the exercise of their powers 
under the Libraries Acts will do all that they can to enable their 
libraries to make the fullest possible contributions to a service which 
may so materially assist the national effort at this time.’ 

The issues recorded in the various departments of the Reference 
Library reveal the absence of many students on war service, and a de- 
cline in the demand for commercial information, due, doubtless, to 
the changeover from peace-time production and sales to war-time 
activities for the Government. The decrease for the Reference Library 
as a whole amounts to 83,583, volumes of which a total of 65,000 is 
the result of the decrease in students’ requirements and 15,000 directly 
traceable to the decline in commercial and business enquiries. 


During the year a considerable effort has been made to providea book 
service—temporary though it might be—to the many units of men 
and women now quartered in and around Manchester. In the Civil 
Defence organisation, including Headquarters (regional and local), 
Depots, Report and Control Centres, First Aid Posts, Auxiliary Fire 
Stations, etc., centres are open every minute of the day and night, 
and the personnel are ‘standing by’ for considerable periods. The 
provision of a small library in each office, centre, or depot offers an 
opportunity for a service of books which has been highly appreciated 
in every case. Regular interchanges are effected, and requests for 
special authors, subjects, or titles met as far as possible from the stocks 
of books available. 

The service to the troops stationed in the area varies. Some of the 
men and women are able themselves to borrow books from the 
libraries. Some are stationed on lonely sites away from any library, ten 
or a dozen men or women unable to get to a library regularly because 
they are tied to a site, quite apart from the problem of bus fares if they 
had to travel to a library to obtain books. Many such groups have been 
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provided with books—ranging from a small box of 20 to 25 volumes 
to collections of 2,000 volumes, covering all classes of literature, 
including a good supply of recreational books. 6,950 volumes were 
distributed to these services during the year. 

A scheme for the provision of libraries in shelters, especially for 
children, has also been established. 


An increase of 4,117 volumes in the recorded issues of the Central 
Lending Library is more satisfactory than appears at first sight, for 
this department was the first to feel the effects of the men and women 
leaving to join the Forces. To have maintained an issue approaching 
half-a-million volumes indicates the appeal this comprehensive collec- 
tion of literature makes to readers resident in all parts of the city. 

In addition to the use of this library by individual readers, selections 
are made from time to time to stimulate the book stock at some of the 
smaller branch libraries, both in fiction and non-fiction. During this 
year, for example, seven selections were made for four of the smaller 
libraries, amounting in all to 1,139 volumes. 


Henry Watson Music Library 

The departure of so many men for the Forces has affected choral 
borrowings—possibly even more than the difficulties of rehearsal 
during the blackout—and many choirs have had to cut out works for 
mixed voices. But some are carrying on with the help of the ladies 
alone and the stock of female voice anthems and part-songs is being 
largely used. 

It is satisfactory to note that service organisations are using the 
orchestral and choral sections of the library, and examples of these 
that may be cited are the two R.A.F. orchestras, a W.A.A.F. Main- 
tenance Unit (a ‘mixed’ society), the R.A.P.C., the Whitefield War- 
dens’ Choral Society, and several munition welfare bodies, and also 
the Stat Choir of H.M. Customs and Excise. In addition, several of 
the local Civil Defence stations are profitably utilizing the essential 
‘waiting’ periods by the use of the library’s very considerable 
resources. 


Hospital Libraries 
The total number of books distributed in all our hospitals during the 
period under review is 95,056, an increase of 7,713 over the correspond- 
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ing period for the previous year. Among these were 550 French books 
which were sent to the military hospital at Davyhulme for the use of 
French soldiers there. 

Over 4,000 volumes have been purchased for hospital staff libraries 
in recognition of the fact that nurses and doctors find it extremely 
difficult to get to public libraries. This service is being enthusiastically 
received. 

Junior Libraries 

716,135 volumes have been issued to junior readers, a record figure 
for the Manchester Libraries, exceeding by more than 90,000 the pre- 
vious highest issue. Special attention has been devoted to the needs of 
the children and the response has been most gratifying. © 

Early in the year 12,000 volumes were sent to 157 schools evacuated 
from Manchester. 

District Libraries 

Outstanding in the work of the District Libraries is the success of the 
small branch library. These libraries took the place of the Travelling 
Library stations in the first months of the war owing to the difficulties 
of blackout conditions. It is a change which has occasioned nothing 
but praise from the readers, who have responded magnificently to 
the improved service afforded by the houses or shops which have 
superseded the Travelling Library. 


Commercial Library 


After the heavy raids of December a file of ‘bombed-out’ firms was 
started in the Commercial Library, the information being gleaned from 
press advertisements and personal enquiries. Through the corre- 
spondence columns of the press an appeal was made to all ‘bombed- 
out’ firms to send their new addresses for incorporation in this file. 
The response was so good that much information became available 
for public use and enquiries were answered from all parts of the 
country. 

Foreign Library 

Over 16,000 volumes were issued from the Foreign section of the 
Central Lending Library. Selections of German books, principally 
standard novels, have been lent to two prisoner-of-war camps. 
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Staff 

A number of the staff have been called up for service in His Majesty’s 
Forces, whilst seven members of the manual staff have been transferred 
for training for the production of armaments. Seventeen other mem- 
bers of the staff were lent for four or five weeks for the work of re- 
housing those rendered homeless after raids, and double this number 
have been allotted to the task of billeting those whose homes have 
been destroyed, if it should again become necessary. 

The remaining members of the male staff are either under or over 
military age or awaiting their call to the Forces, and both they and the 
women staff take a full share in every form of Civil Defence. 

Despite, therefore, its reductions in staff, it will be seen that the war 
has by no means had a crippling effect on the Library’s activities. 
Rather has it been met as a challenge and the response has been both 
an enlargement of scope and a confirmation of the value of such 
services to a democratic people. 


Gillingham Branch Libraries 


HE Library service here is administered by the Kent County 
,, Library: the borough’s peace-time population was 70,6oo—the 
latest estimate of civilian population is 51,000. 


Library Service Proper 


In September 1939, there were two service points; now tliere are five. 
So that, in spite of war conditions, three new centres, two of them in 
schools, and all in outlying districts, have been opened, and a small 
branch has been moved to more convenient premises, a move which 
has resulted in an increase of 334 per cent in its use. 

In the early days of the war, while people were adjusting themselves 
to the strangeness of everything, reading suffered in quality and 
quantity. There seemed to be less time to come to the library, less 
time for reading, and little effort forthcoming for more than light 
reading. 

Later, as the war became a routine matter, there seemed to be more 
time, or people made more time, and more spare energy to devote to 
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serious reading. The quality and quantity of reading is now back to 
normal, or even greater than normal as far as quantity is concerned. 

A minor point worthy of note as showing that contact with other 
day-to-day activities leads often to the library, is the demand for books 
that have been filmed, or mentioned by the B.B.C. The showing of 
the film of a book locally leads many people to ask for it and to read it. 
Similar results follow from a broadcast, and the ‘Brains Trust’ are 
particularly good salesmen for books, so much so that a special display 
has been made of books by the resident experts, and this is supple- 
mented each week by those written by the guest experts. 


Service to the Forces and Civil Defence 


1. Forces. A collection of non-fiction books for the teaching staff 
at the Artisan Training School was supplied during 1941. While the 
school was in the district collections of 100 books for general reading 
were supplied, and exchanged regularly, to the officers’ mess, the 
sergeants’ mess, and the junior n.c.o.’s mess. The work of issuing 
was done by volunteer service librarians. 

Back numbers of technical periodicals are sent to a military engin- 
eering unit, and a collection of fifty books was loaned in the early 
days of the war to a military hospital. 

Many hundreds of books whose physical condition was in the ‘near 
discard’ state have been given to units under canvas, gun and searchlight 
units, etc. These units, owing to their open-air life, find it difficult to 
keep books clean, and prefer older and not so clean books which they 
are not expected to return. 

One of the striking features of the service at the Gillingham Branch 
is the amount of day-to-day use made of the Lending and Reference 
Libraries by men and women in uniform. On many occasions the 
number of these present is greater than the number of civilians. There 
is a great demand from the services for technical books, and for books 
to assist in the keeping up of professional and private studies. 

Of thie 2,893 adult readers’ tickets issued April-October 1941, 611, 
or 21 per cent, were for men and women in uniform. 

Many service readers have expressed appreciation of the Reference 
Library, which is much used as a rocm for quiet reading, writing and 
study. 
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2. Civil Defence. Collections of books are maintained and exchanged 
monthly at all warden posts and first aid posts. 


Book-lists 

The production of these has naturally been on a smaller scale than 
in peace-time. Two duplicated editions of a list of books on A.R.P. 
have been issued, and circulated to the various units of the A.R.P. 
service. 


In the early days of the war, a book-list “Hitler’s Germany’ was 
published, and in December 1940, ‘Books for Presents,’ a list of 
recommended inexpensive books for children was issued. The ‘Dig for 
Victory’ book list was published in connection with the Medway 
Towns ‘Dig for Victory’ Week. 


A select list of books for Air Cadets and Air Scouts has been 
supplied to each member of the local A.T.C. and to all local air scouts. 


Exhibitions 

It was not found possible to resume the exhibition of small collections 
of loaned pictures or reproductions until December, 1940, when 
‘Paintings of Yesterday and To-day’ came from the British Institute 
of Adult Education. Only 590 people saw this in four weeks. This poor 
atteadance was due both to insufficient publicity (this was remedied 
for later exhibitions) and to the time of the year. Round about 
Christmas is not a good time for arousing interest in anything except 
Christmas. 


The next exhibition, ‘Autographic Prints,’ from the same source 
was much better attended (1,005 in four weeks in February, 1941), in 
spite of its not having obviously ‘popular appeal.’ 


The most successful exhibition during war-time has been ‘Living 
in Cities.’ 1,017 people saw this in two weeks, and a lecture by Mr. 
J. M. Richards, on a very fine out-of-doors Saturday afternoon in 
September 1941, attracted between 50 and Go people, and led to the 
formation of a society to conduct a local survey and to produce a local 
exhibition on similar lines. The necessary funds to pay for the ‘Living 
in Cities’ Exhibition were raised as the result of a private appeal by the 
librarian to séme twenty or thirty interested users of the library. 
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Adult Education 

During 1940-1941 a W.E.A. Third Year Tutorial Class in ‘Inter- 
national Relations’ met at the Library on Sunday afternoons; this 
session, a class on ‘Russia and Germany,’ is meeting on Monday 
evenings. 

B.B.C. discussion groups and play reading circles have been 
successfully organised since war broke out. At the moment both 
activities are suspended because of lack of support due to (1) lack of 
interest in subjects of B.B.C. talks, and (2) in play reading to lack of 
males. 

Youth Work 

In the first half of 1940 an Over-Thirteen Club for boys and girls met 
fortnightly in the Children’s Library. Talks were given by club mem- 
bers and by the senior library staff, and debates, spelling bees, general 
knowledge competitions and similar activities were arranged. The 
talks were usually on books and reading, and the main object of the 
club was to provide guidance in reading for those boys and girls who 
were about to leave the junior library for the adult library. The club 
perished with the second evacuation of school children in 1940. 

The Under Twenty-one Club, formed in November 1940, at the 
request of a group of young people, meets every Tuesday at 7 p.m. 
Its activities include talks, followed by discussions and questions, from 
outside speakers and from members, debates within the club and with 
other clubs, play readings, mock trials, etc. The topics dealt with 
include ‘Newspapers,’ ‘My Job’ (a symposium by a few of the mem- 
bers), “To the South Pole with Scott,’ “Colour Photography’ (illus- 
trated), ‘Books I have read,’ ‘A Prisoner of War in Germany,’ ‘The 
Cinema,’ ‘Police Court Work,’ ‘Life in Malta.’ 

A Club magazine is published regularly, and hikes and youth hostel 
week-ends have been organised by the members. The club is governed 
by an elected committee, and by the monthly business meeting of the 
whole club. The chair at the normal weekly meetings is taken by a 
member, at committee and business meetings by the Librarian. 

There were until quite recently slightly more boys than girls in the 
club, but the call-up has now evened things out. The attendance in 
the first half of 1941 averaged 30; this winter it is greater, the attend- 
ance, so far, not falling below 40 each week. 
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An important public service is carried out by a dozen or so male 
and female volunteers from the club who take part in the firewatching 
scheme at the Library. 

The success of the club, soon to celebrate its first birthday with a 
social and a special number of the club magazine, shows that young 
people will take a more solid diet than is usually provided for them by 
the many purely recreational clubs whose ideas do not go beyond 
sport and physical training. 


Citizens’ Advice Bureau and Borough Information Bureau 


People always brought their questions and their problems to the 
Public Library. Now, because of the war, there are many more 
problems, many of them of a personal nature, calling for experience, 
knowledge, tact and sympathy in their handling. 

The Advice and Information Bureau was an obvious and logical 
war-time development of peace-time library service, the library staff 
providing personnel trained in the satisfaction of public enquiries, and 
the library reference stock essential information. 

The work of the Bureau began in January, 1940, but not much use 
was made of its services during the first year, only some fifty or sixty 
enquiries being made each month. Publicity, air raids, and the increase 
in war-time regulations made people feel more and more the need for 
sucle a service. October 1941, established a record with 351 enquiries; 
1,378 enquiries were made between April and October 1941, compared 
with 720 from April, 1940, to March, 1941. 

The service is run as a library activity, and all except the very 
simplest enquiries receive the direct attention of the Librarian or the 
Chief Assistant. 

Enquiries come in waves or fashions. An air raid naturally results 
in enquiries with regard to billets, evacuation, war damage, first aid 
repairs, etc. Each new Act or Regulation brings in its train requests for 
information about it. The War Damage Act-brought many enquiries 
about insurance of private chattels and of property. The rationing of 
clothes has brought the most enquiries (in October 203 out of 351 
were requests to do with clothes rationing). There is always a steady 
flow of incoming and outgoing postal messages to enemy countries, 
and dependents’ allowances, supplementary old age pensions, income 
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tax, landlord and tenant, prisoners of war, are topics always asked 
about. 
ERNEST WISKER, F.L.A. 


Islington 


HE work of the average modern public library is not confined 

to the issue of books but supplements its primary purpose of 
supplying books by exploiting the library service in any practicable 
way. 

At Islington two kinds of activity are arranged with this object in 
mind. The first consists in providing books for special groups of 
people, either in the libraries or in a place which is more accessible to 
the people concerned. For example, the squadron-leader of a local 
Air Training Corps was supplied from his headquarters with a list of 
books suitable for members of his corps. It was found that we already 
had most of the books in stock. Those which we did not possess were 
bought. The list was made available to the lads who were informed 
that they could obtain any of the books mentioned from any of the 
local libraries. 

Again, it was found that a number of the R.A.F. men in training at 
the local Polytechnic, who did a large amount of their private study 
in the Reference Library, needed the use of books covering their 
syllabus. As copies of the books required were often*on loan, dupli- 
cates were bought and placed in the Reference Library, mainly for their 
use. Books are provided at two large hospitals, and non-fiction books 
which are specially needed by patients are sent from the libraries. 
Then we have a system of libraries for the shelters. Most of the 
shelters holding 200 or more people in Islington are provided with a 
collection of fiction and non-fiction books if the lighting conditions 
are suitable. These books are changed as required and are much ap- 
preciated by the shelterers. Although the bulk of the books provided 
are, of course, fiction, a fairly good proportion consists of books of 
travel, biography, and international affairs. As a part of the National 
Book Council’s recent campaign, a number of their book-lists have 
been sent to appropriate factories and business concerns in the district 
drawing their attention to the fact that books mentioned in the lists on 
subjects of vocational interest to their employees are available. 
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We are fortunate in having at the Central Library, and at one 
branch library, lecture halls seating 300 and 140 people respectively. 
In February last we held at the Central Library an art exhibition which 
the British Institute of Adult Education were circulating on behalf of 
the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. At the 
opening of this exhibition, the Mayor of Islington suggested that it 
might be possible to form a local art society and hold an exhibition of 
work done by Islington people. This suggestion was put into effect 
and seven months later a show was held of work by local residents. 
Over 100 exhibits were submitted. Their standard varied from very 
amateurish efforts to exhibits of exhibition standard. In fact it was 
discovered that four regular exhibitors to the Royal Academy were 
living in Islington. A high standard was set by the selection com- 
mittee and about 70 oil paintings, water colours, needlework pictures 
and lithographs were displayed. This exhibition was well supported, 
and visited by a large number of people during the fortnight it was on 
show, and a local art society, which has every prospect of becoming an 
alive and go-ahead activity, was formed. Since then another art show 
has been held under the auspices of the Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts. Prior to the war, free popular lectures 
were held regularly at three of the libraries, but owing to the shortage 
of staff and other difficulties, they had to be discontinued. Apart from 
usifig the lecture halls for concerts and M.O.I. film shows, little has 
been done so far this winter to provide other forms of cultural interest, 
but it is anticipated that lectures, and lecture-recitals will shortly form 
a regular part of the Libraries’ activities. 

L. M. HARROD, F.L.A. 


Finchley 


HEN war was declared in September, 1939, many librarians 
thought their work and service would share with education 
in the formal sense the dishonour of being amongst the first casualties. 
Air raids, A.R.P. requirements, the necessity for financial economy, the 
enlistment of trained staff, the blackout—all these and other problems 
threatened cumulatively to overwhelm the library service. 
But those who expected the worst overlooked the effect the nature 
of the war would have on readers. Bombs lead many people who had 
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managed to get along in peace-time with little else than a magazine and 
the daily newspapers to books and literature. Men on lonely duty in the 
country demanded books; students in arms resented the popular 
opinion that whatever a man might be in civil life as soon as he put on 
a uniform he became a nitwit. Hence, instead of the library service 
being pushed into the background by the war effort and suffering 
curtailment, in many part of the country the reverse took place. 
Development instead of diminution; extension instead of extinction; 
these are the features of librarianship to-day. Chesterton once said we 
had invented the loud speaker when we had nothing to say; it is 
becoming lamentably true that we have become a bookish nation 
when books are scarcer than they have ever been before. 

It is not necessary to draw attention to many examples of library 
development since they are so numerous that even newspapers and 
films have noticed them, but one or two. outstanding developments 
may serve as typical. St. Pancras, long famous for being the most 
backward borough in libraries in London, suddenly brings a different 
kind of fame to itself by organizing a library on wheels (the first of its 
kind in London); Hornsey, where four libraries were found to be 
adequate for peace-time demands, opens three additional sub-branches; 
Finchley, where one library out of three had been closed on the out- 
break of war, had to re-open in temporary quarters within six months 
of this drastic curtailment owing to public demand. 

Book service is the only part of librarianship which so far has been 
discussed. Turning to extension work, which includes lectures, ex- 
hibitions, and extra mural activities, one finds even more striking 
examples of this strange and unexpected result of war. Many librarians 
are Honorary Secretaries of Local Information Committees, and have 
found themselves able to provide lecture programmes beyond their 
wildest peace-time dreams. A wise Government has realised that the 
public demand information and welcome education and through the 
M.O.I. has made available the services of scores of well-informed 
lecturers who draw eager audiences throughout the country. In the 
series of lectures held at Finchley the one fact that has been so apparent 
is the hunger of the man in the street and the suburban housewife for 
well-informed speakers who can explain the realities behind the usual 
radio news and the daily newspaper’s version of events. In this and 
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other suburbs thousands of people have made their first acquaintance _ 
with modern art. With the invaluable help of C.E.M.A. exhibitions of 
modern and classical pictures have been held in many libraries. The 
Impressionists have admittedly come late to the suburbs, but judging 
by the reception these exhibitions of reproductions have had and the 
requests for more shows of the same kind, many thousands of people 
will have learned during the last two years that what they don’t know 
about art is well worth knowing: M.O.I. film shows have proved 
popular; Finchley’s story hours for children have been resumed at 
the request of the children themselves; local A.F.S. officers have wel- 
comed the use of the library for exhibitions of their own paintings; 
young people have pressed for the formation of a library debating 
society in order that they may follow up the lectures with courses of 
reading and discussion; and puppet shows to introduce children to a 
charming form of drama are being organized by a keen staff of women 
assistants who accept their reservation from other branches of national 
work as a recognition by the Government of the importance of their 
contribution to the nation’s welfare. 

F. SEYMOUR SMITH, F.L.A. 


Fulham 


OME account of the war’s effects on a typical residential-working- 

class-industrial metropolitan borough may not be without interest. 
Fulham is typical—has, indeed, been “mass-observed”’ as to its library 
service and in other connexions—and claims to be nothing more than 
typical. The evacuation curve follows closely that of the whole metro- 
politan area. The borough has suffered severely from bombing and its 
pre-war population of 138,000 has declined by about forty per 
cent. 

Book service to adults has fluctuated considerably, but at the 
moment of writing (December, 1941) the number of adult books in 
circulation is 14,138—an ‘all-time high’. The comparable pre-war 
figure is 13,879 in December, 1938, and this increase in spite of the 
population decline is largely due to the opening, in June, 1940, of 
a temporary Branch Library in the Baron’s Court-West Kensington 
residential district. 

An analysis of the issues reveals less serious study-reading and more 
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reading of a general recreational character, but not wholly ephemeral 
or escapist. Supply of books to shelters and Civil Defence units has 
been undertaken but calls for no special comment. 

Issue of children’s books declined, during the height of the blitz, 
to one-sixth of the normal, but has lately recovered to approximately 
one-half the pre-war figure. Indeed, one junior library, which had been 
closed, recently reopened owing to urgent demand. 

The term ‘other activities’ may, perhaps, be of more interest to 
readers of this journal. It comprises concerts and lectures, films, art 
exhibitions and discussion groups. During the first black-out winter 
a series of evening concerts was possible, and received a fair, but not 
overwhelming, measure of support. The concerts were of a high 
standard and audiences averaged 70-100. After the blitz, no evening 
activities of this kind were possible, but occasional afternoon lectures 
have been arranged (Ministry of Information, etc.). Ministry of 
Information film displays are a regular feature. 

Two art exhibitions have been held during 1940-1 (with lectures by 
Jan Gordon and Eric Newton) —‘Reproductions of Famous Paintings’ 
and a selection of the ‘Recording Britain’ pictures from the Pilgrim 
Trust—both arranged by the British Institute of Adult Education 
acting for the C.E.M.A. These were both well-appreciated.—Oases, 
perhaps, in the present somewhat arid desert of war-time existence. 

Mention must be made of W.E.A. Discussion Groups. These are 
an innovation. For many years University Extension courses in Eng- 
lish literature had been arranged, but never received real support. 
W.E.A. classes (Mrs. Barbara Wootton on ‘Europe’s Problems’) 
opened on Sunday afternoons during the autumn of 1940 and con- 
tinued throughout the blitz with an attendance of 12-16. A further 
series opened in September, 1941 (again with Mrs. Wootton on 
‘Economic Problems in Peace and War’) and is held on Thursday 
evenings, with an attendance of 20-25. Under the same auspices, on 
Friday evenings Mr. Wilfred Sharp is discussing ‘Poetry Old and 
New’ with a smaller but very keen group. I am very gratified at the 
success of these discussion groups, and hope to make the Central 
Library the headquarters of local W.E.A. activities in preparation for 
the post-war expansionist period. 

In conclusion, a word on hours of opening. When the blitz des- 
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‘cended and it was necessary to close at black-out, the staff suggested 
Sunday opening, since it was impossible for many people to use the 
libraries at all on weekdays. The Central Library is now open on 
seven full days a week, compared with five-and-a-half days pre-war. 
The Branch Libraries are open on Sunday mornings. After the war, 
Sunday opening will be decided as a matter of policy. In present 
conditions it is one of expediency, since no essential public service 
should close down on Sundays if a considerable proportion of the 
public are unable to make use of it during the week. 


Postscript. Inter-availability of readers’ tickers is now fairly general 
throughout the metropolitan area, although there are still one or two 
boroughs who have declined to accept the principle. 


The Library Association is formulating a post-war policy. If 
regionalization is to come, some endeavour should be made to define 
suitable library areas and thus avoid the necessity of adapting the 
library service to areas defined primarily for, say, sewage or refuse 
disposal. 

W. T. CREED, F.L.A. 


Toynbee Hall and the War 
Dr. J. J. MALLON, 


OYNBEE HALL, ‘the least commercial building in Commercial 

Street,’ has been hit three times. On May roth, in the most serious 
of these assaults, the Warden’s Lodge, the Music Library and the 
Tower were completely destroyed. Fortunately the new building, in 
which most of the Settlement’s activities take place is unscathed. The 
Settlement has been extremely lucky and those who work at Toynbee 
Hall appreciate their good fortune. 

The war has had.two main effects on the Settlement. Educational 
activity has been directed along new lines; social activity has been 
stimulated as a direct response to war needs. Certain classes, including 
some of the more academic ones, have been discontinued and have 
been replaced by others which are related to war-time conditions. 
Students in war-time tend to move from abstract to concrete studies. 
They prefer, shall we say, physiology to philosophy, and of course 
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they respond to the demands created by the war. 

Courses in Physiology, in Russian, in First Aid and Home Nursing 
have, thus understandably, been successful. Particularly successful 
has been a tutorial in the British Social Services which is filled to 
overflowing. This is the outcome of the demand of Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux, Rest Centres and Rehousing Departments for trained social 
workers. Some 70 men and women are studying the social services. 

Do not let it be supposed that the war deadens our spirits. There is 
still a flourishing school of drama here which has been encouraged by 
the summer re-opening of our theatre. The season lasted seven weeks 
and provided dramatic fare of a high quality for those who had been 
nerve-wracked by raids and nights spent in shelters. The Toynbee 
Players produced three short plays as their contribution to this ven- 
ture and are now at work on a Christmas play. Music, Art and the 
languages, as well, have plenty of students. 

In the social field Toynbee Hall has expanded to meet the needs of 
this heavily bombed neighbourhood. At the beginning of the war a 
Citizens’ Advice Bureau was created and during the blitz period 
averaged 100 clients per day. A rest home at Midhurst in Sussex has 
provided a haven for raid victims and for those who were shocked or 
shaken. A clothing store has distributed generous supplies from the 
U.S.A. and the Dominions. The Assistance Board has made Toynbee 
Hall its local home and deals with a stream of applicants of all ages. 
The Londoners’ Meal Service has taken hold of our canteen. It was 
originally intended to feed 200 persons per day, but in fact it serves 
between 500 and Goo. 

Blackout curtails the uses of leisure and therefore the most must 
be made of it. Accordingly Clubs have been formed for children, for 
young people and for the very old. Instructors from the L.C.C. take 
Club classes in Physical Training, First Aid, Art, Dressmaking and 
Keep Fit; there are discussions, films and light entertainment. The 
“Veterans,” a club of aged persons, have a fortnightly At Home. 
Scout and Guide troops now, as ever, flourish. 

Raids are, of course, an abomination; but they may open the door 
of opportunity, for example the opportunity for reconstruction. The 
problems of local post-war reconstruction are discussed at Toynbee 
Hall by a group which meets at regular intervals. Lectures have been 
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given by experts and the Exhibition called ‘Living in Cities’ has been 
on show in the theatre. A thoroughgoing investigation as to what 
should be reconstructed in Stepney is under consideration. 

This, in brief, is the story of how Toynbee Hall has met the war 
situation. It is not the whole story, not the end of the story, but the 
beginning of it. We hope that the whole story will be a good one. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The adjustment of Londoners to blitz conditions has evoked a marked 
revival of interest in drama. New groups of players have been formed 
in shelters, in clubs, in civil defence units, and classes in Evening 
Institutes have been enthusiastically supported. Creative activity of 
this kind must be encouraged, and accordingly a Drama Festival has 
been planned to bring these groups together on the Toynbee Hall 
stage. Every Saturday afternoon at 2.30 three groups will compete 
and an assessment of their work will be given by Mr. Maxwell Wray. 
The Festival commences on Saturday, January 3rd, 1942, and will last 
for six weeks. On February 14th a repeat performance by the best 
teams will close the first series. It is hoped that all lovers of amateur 
drama will come to the Festival. 


Further Experiments in Air-Raid Shelters 


MARY E. KING 


N our June issue, there was some account of the part the Institute 

was trying to play last winter in providing various amenities in 
shelters in London and, to some extent, in the provinces. The most 
important of these was, and still is, the provision of Penguin and 
Pelican books, either to form libraries in themselves or to augment 
those run from the Borough Public Libraries. Last year this service 
was of necessity carried out on a somewhat haphazard basis since, 
owing to the frequent lack of organization amongst London’s shelters, 
it was largely a case of responding to requests from individual shelters, 
here, there and everywhere. Now, however, every borough has either a 
Shelter Welfare Council or a responsible officer through whom we 
have been asked, by the Regional Commissioners, to work. This 
method is on the whole far more satisfactory; last winter the nights 
were not long enough to keep track of libraries in every shelter to 
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which books had been issued, whereas now that they go automatically 
through the hands of the borough officials with their more detailed local 
knowledge it should be easier to ensure that the ground is covered 
as widely as possible and that the books go where the need is greatest. 

The experimental scheme of commissioning art school students to 
paint a series of mural panels depicting country scenes for circulation 
in shelters, clubs, hostels and rest centres has forged ahead, and is now 
in full swing, though it can of course be expanded almost indefinitely. 
With the co-operation of the Board of Education Art Inspector, Mr. 
G. Quarmby, and the Principals and Headmasters of eight Art Schools 
in London and Middlesex, a set of 27 panels, 5 ft. by 3 ft.6 in. each, 
have been painted, and the results are indeed most stimulating. They 
were all collected and shown together at St. Martin’s School of Art 
from October 7th to 15th, the exhibition being opened by Mrs. 
Bentwich of the L.C.C. with County Alderman Catlow (Middlesex) 
in the Chair. The response from the boroughs and other organizations 
was immediate and enthusiastic, in fact so many requests have been 
made for their loan that the Institute could not but exclaim, “What are 
these amongst so many?’ However, the start has been made, all the 
panels are now in circulation, and it may truly be said that each panel 
stands (1) as a milestone in the student’s career as an artist; (2) as one 
of the student’s contributions to national service in brightening places 
which are only too often depressingly drab and dreary. The criticism 
is sometimes raised that shelters should not be made too attractive, as 
this would militate against the Government’s dispersal policy—these 
panels were however immediately welcomed by the authorities, since 
so many of them show such delightful scenes of children enjoying 
themselves in the country that they will serve to emphasize the ad- 
vantages of sending children out of London. 

News of these panels has spread outside London by means of the 
Press and the B.B.C. Numerous requests from all over the country 
have reached us, and although we have not enough to go round at 
present there is every possibility of other areas producing similar 
schemes. 

One useful outcome is that we have been able to put the officer in 
charge of Rest Centres in Peckham in touch with the Principal of the 
Goldsmith’s Art School and together they are working out a 
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comprehensive scheme for the interior decoration of Peckham’s Rest 
Centres. 

Another experiment on entirely new lines is also being tried out this 
year. There has been a great demand for some kind of occupation in 
shelters which would interest all ages, take little space, continue over 
a period of time, and yet not draw any kind of crowd or audience. At 
first sight it seemed almost impossible to fulfil all these conditions until 
we hit on the idea of providing materials for making model ships, 
lorries and aeroplanes. Supplies of course are hard to come by these 
days, but we have been very lucky in obtaining models of varying 
difficulty of construction through the kindness of Mr. Bassett-Lowke. 
We are also deeply indebted to the Grosvenor Industries Ltd., who are 
supplying us with their Waterline Models on most favourable terms. 
At first we tried these models out on a few selected shelters and hostels 
where they have been such an instant success that we now feel justified 
in going ahead on a much larger scale. In every case they are issued 
only where the borough welfare officer or another organization can 
arrange for their distribution and provide the little supervision that is 
necessary. Beyond the making of individual models it is hoped that 
groups will combine in the corporate effort of constructing model 
harbours and so on. 

The Institute’s gramophone record library is growing too. The 
records are lent out to any shelter or club, not for indiscriminate playing 
but where there is somebody who is prepared to give a short talk about 
music, and needs records with which to illustrate it. Drawing and 
sketching materials, too, have been provided in a number of cases. 

Borough authorities differ considerably in their response to these 
projects. Some of them are most enthusiastic and clamouring for 
anything we can give them for their shelters; while typical of a few 
others is that they apparently continue to believe that a dim and 
depressing light is the appropriate illumination for these catacombs, 
which, of course, makes reading and almost any activity impossible. 

On the whole, however, judging from the many tributes and re- 
quests for help we received, this work is by no means without value. 
Our thanks are due, once again, to the Pilgrim Trust without whose 
instant and generous financial support these shelter schemes could 
never have been undertaken. 
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